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The Kahneman-Tversky Hypothesis and the Stalemate Machine 

As I lay out some thoughts about the dominance of short-run 
considerations in political decision-making, Patricia remarks that 
it is the same principle that I expressed in the Stalemate 
Machine: that enormous, unlimited risks in the long run were 
accepted in order to avert short-run losses. I.e., "Rule 1: Don’t 
lose Vietnam to Communist control before the next election. H 

Yes! Yet though she regards this correspondance between the 
Kahneman-Tversky hypothesis (which is, in effect, stated in the 
penultimate sentence above) and my Rule 1 of the Stalemate Machine 
as "self-evident, ,f I don’t recall seeing it myself, at all, 
previously! 

How could I have missed this? Perhaps, because I saw Rule 1 
as focussing on the influence of domestic politics, and on 
averting otherwise-sure loss. What I didn’t focus on was: 

(a) the shiort-t erm nature of the impending loss. (Kahneman 
and Tversky don’t include this either, but I think they should; it 
is associated with the certainty of the loss, but it is 
independently important, I suspect). 

(b) the risk, perhaps great, of enormously greater loss in 
the long-run, associated with averting the short-run, sure loss. 
(Again, K-T focus only the dimension of a risk versus a certainty, 
ignoring the long-term versus short-term aspect which, I feel 
sure, is also critical). 

Moreover, I have been thinking of the K-T hypothesis as 
explaining, in particular, the July 1965 decision on open-ended 
escalation, which I have felt my Stalemate Machine model, or Rule 
1, did not explain well. LBJ was not facing the necessary 
alternative of impending short-run defeat; and he chose a policy 
of escalation designed not merely to avert defeat—as in past 
choices by Ike and JFK, or by himself—but to Win. Thus, I saw 9 
the K-T Hypothesis as a complement to my Stalemate Machine, 
applying to a different phase, rather than as an example of it. 

Yet what Berman reveals in his "Planning a Tragedy" is that 
short-run loss was a "real alternative"—losing deliberately, in 
the short-run, by cutting losses and getting out—to the options 
either of confining in a costly stalemate, or of more-costly and 
risky escalation. It was a lively alternative, because it had 
strong proponents—not only Ball, but McGeorg^JBjun^y, Clark 
Clifford, and important Senators (along wrtfi Bundy’s assistants 
Thompson and Cooper)—based on strong arguments and evidence, as 
against the risks of escalation. 

These advocates of Getting Out predicted as the likely, or 
even near-certain, result of Escalation, enormous long-term costs 
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stalemate. And their arguments were not 
all found himself forced to "prove" the 
fhty of these n egati ve results, which was 
Greene, Commandant of the USMC, predicted 
expected and advocated, would come at what 
e identified as a catastrophically high 
e years). 


This burden of proof, which Ball found paradoxical, is 
consistent with the K-T findings on the distortion of subjective 
probabilities: LBJ’s exaggeration of a small probability (of 
success), and/or underestimation of a very large probability (of 
not-winning). But more importantly it reflected a demand that a 
potential loss in the long run be not only enormously 
disproportionate to the sure short-run loss being avoided (Ball 
thought this should be enough to favor taking the short-run loss) 
but that it must be certain, or nearly certain, demonstrably so. 

It was true that LBJ did not need to escalate, in 1961, 
merely to avoid losing Vietnam, in contrast to the situation that 
faced JFK in 1961, or the French around 1950 and again in 1954. 

But staying at the same level (the Gavin/WPBundy enclave strategy) 
was regarded as c.g rtain to result in eventual loss (or else, the 
necessity to escalate in an election year, or nearer to it) after 
high-cost stalemate. Like Getting Out, it was no-win; it offered 
no h ope , of "coming out even," with no loss, cancelling out or 
redeeming sunk costs, obscuring "mistakes," averting sharp blame, 
finally averting "defeat." 
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Two nights ago, at the Committee on Foreign Relations, John 
Diebold described a similar pattern as characteristic of American 
business decision-making. He said the tendency to focus only on 
short-term results was deeply rooted in our social system, and was 
a factor in our likely decline relative to the Japanese and 
others. Whereas in politics this resulted from the two-year and 
four-year election deadlines, in business it had to do with 
requirements for quarterly reporting--"which were otherwise 
desirable"—and with financing methods that threatened executives 
who accepted short-run losses for long-run gains with replacement 
or with the takeover of their firms "by Carl Icahn". (He 
mentioned the Glass-Steagle Act? to do with the ability of banks 
to manage the businesses to which they lend? in contrast to "what 
your father-in-law could do" (in a family-owned business] and in 
contrast to the ability of a Japanese firm ("or German"?) to 









adopt a plan that would lead to losses for the next 16 quarters, 
in hopes of gains thereafter. 

[Note, though, that the long planning cycle and supposed lack 
of competition in a "socialist" state such as the Soviet Union did 
not prevent Chernobyl or undue investment—though Diebold might 
disagree with this—on nuclear energy in the Soviet Union.] 





Patricia further reminded me that it was not merely a matter 
of accepting short-term "risk"—i.e., to oneself, or one’s own 
organization—but of being willing to impose great r jlsks or cos jts 
on others in "immoral" fashi on, in or der to avert short-run losses 

sure short-term loss—of 


to oneself. In particular, to avert a 

prestige, position, power, role—men (sic) are willing to risk 
having to commit, later, a massacre of the innocent. I.e., a 
willingness to risk this--an area of moral ambigu jjby, relating to 
risks and threats — is commonplace, and perhaps not even confined 
& greatly to mert^; whereas a willingness to carry it out immediately, 
without prior commitment, is less common and perceptible as 
brutal, ruthless, though still not terribly uncommon. ^j^*-*-*^* 

Hypothesis: the entry into the morally ambiguous zone of 
threatening or risking highly immoral acts, such as massacre, is 
especially motivated by the desire to avoid certain short-run, 
otherwise-certain losses, in particular involving humiliation. ' u Qjtr+~ c 

The difference from the usual application of the K-T 
hypothesis is like that between: 

(a) Living, oneself, near an earthquake fault—as we do!—to 
avoid the short-run inconvenience of moving, or accepting less 
pleasant surroundings (even though this puts, for instance, 

Michael at risk!); 


(b) PG&E’s decision to construct the Diablo Canyon nuclear 
plant near an earthquate fault, endangering a whole region; and 
falsely claiming the fault was inactive; or under-designing the 
safety structures, and concealing this. . 
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